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The Public sentiment should be improved and refined, till man, in every siti. 





ation, becomes the friend of man. 
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THE “WRITING ROCK.” 


Perhaps few of our readers 
are acquainted with the fact, that, 
in Taunton river, between the 
towns of Dighton and Berkley, 
there is a large reck,en which is 
cut some curious characters, but 
by whom, in what language, or 
what age, are questions, the sol- 
ution of which has heretofore 
baffled the skill of the learned 
both in Europe and America. 

The writer of this article recol- 
lects, about the year 1791 er 2, of 


_ seeing twocopies of the writing on 


the rock, taken by two gentiemen 
of Dighton—one by Dr. H. 
Baylies, the other by Mr. Wil- 
liam Goodwin. Copies of the 
Doctor’s transcript were sent to 
several of the Universities in 
this country, and a copy of Mr. 
Goodwin’s was sent by the Rev. 
John Smith, the minister at 
Dighton, to the University of 
Edinburg; but itis not known that, 
at that period, any satisfactory 
result was returned, as to the 
Srigin or meaning of these hiero- 
Weare led to these 
observations, at this time, by ob- 
serving the following paragraph 
in the last Mew Bedford Mer- 
eury: 

“We are requested to mention, 
that the Rev. Timothy Alden, 
President of the Alleghany Col- 
lege, has lately received informa- 
on from a gentleman in France. 
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ton Rock have been decyphereds 
and that it appears they were 
inscribed by an Asiatic in the 
year of the world 1902. We 
are promised a further account of 
them.” 

We hope the editor of the 
Mercury will not fail to give all 
the information on the subject he 
may obiain; in the mean time, 
we will, in our next, give the ac- 
count of the writing rock, which 
has been published by Mr. Ken- 
dal,an English traveller, who 
passed through New .England 
seme twelve or fourteen years 
aso, and who visited this rock 
himself. 





REMARKS BY THE AURORA. 


As some of our readers may be 
curious to know something about 
this inscription, more plain than 
whatis givenin the eastern pa- 
pers, we give the following ex- 
planations: 

On the 13th September, 1768, 
Messrs. 8S. Sewall, ‘Chomas 
Danforth, William Baylies, Seth 
Williams. and David Cobb, dis- 
covered, ona large rock, on the 
margin of the sea, at Dighton, in 
Massachusetts, an inscription in 
strange characters. This in- 
scription had been the subject of 
common conversation for more 
than fifty years, but was consid- 
ered as some rude work of the In- 


dians who had inhabited that 
anarter "hace 
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A copy 0 of the insctiption, and 
copies were multiplied antl sent to 
many learned men and learned 
bodies, in different parts of 
eparepe: 

Many at ttempts have been made 
to decyphei it; the characters 
are partly alphabetical, parily 
hieroglyhical. We have a very 
accurate copy of it befare us—and 
have made several attempts at 
interpretation and dec: yphering. 
The letters are Oriental, partak- 
ing ofthe characteristic forms of 
the Sanscrit and the Talish, 
and written from right to tefi; but 
the story, for it appears to be an 
historical record, begins on the 
left, and proceeds is the right, 
there being, apparently, three 
Acts, roferring to the past, the 
present, and the future, and sig- 
hifviug whence the authors of the 
inscription came, their number, 
and intercourse with the natives, 
and their intention to return 
whence they came: if 1s not pos- 
sible to transcribe it without a 
drawing, but the apparent subject 
is, that the inscription was of per- ¢ 
sons, by sea from the eastward, 
who, on landing, paid their first 
devotions to the divinity o¢ the 
country whence they came, that 
is Boodh, er the genius of fecun- 
ditys also ‘t symbol of Minerva 
and Isis. The head of a hawk 
indicates infinite wisdom. and 
also the north wind, which con- 
ducted them to the spot; there ave 
some other figures and letters, 


which admit of many interpreta. 
tions. 


The second scene which is in j 


the then present, is more diffused, 
and the figures dispersed: there 
isa vessel with its masts, flags, 
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al vessels at this day—tlicre 13 9 
figure of houses, Which is the 
well known symbol of Carthage, 
There is a buman figure, or bust, 
upon the breast oT W bic his g 
TRIDENT, emblematic of Neps 
tune, and also of the oriental 
trinity, of the good andevil, aud 
of the mediatory powers; the 
same as Vichenou, Sieh, and 
Brama, which, under one or 8u- 
other name, have been found 
inthe religions of all nations, 
The subject generally appearg 
to be Inteiided to commemorste 
the arriv lof a people there from 
tlie ocean and the east, and who, 
having had intercourse with the 
fiatives, had resolved to retura, 
and had written thus on that 
rock, to commemorate that event: 
tie characters indicate an oriental 
origing but whether from Phani- 
cia or Carthage, or elsewhere, 


is not ascertainable than that it. 


is of great antiquity: that itis a 
rec ord of some kind, cannot be a 
moment doubted. 'Phough the 
lreroglyphics are many and crow- 
ded, yet there is a method in it 
which renders it, beyond doubt, 
intended to communicate facts, 
and the oriental characters are to 
be found in nearly ali the eastern 
alphabets. 
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( Continued from page 106.) 


Since the war, she has been en- 
abled to lay this country nuder 
heavy contribution, so that there 
Is an epermous debt due her, not- 
sn te she lias posses ssed 
herse.f of a very large portion of 
our bank and ather public stecks, 
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permanent income, at the expense 


| of the United States. 
| To her support of domestte in- 
dustry alone, shechiefiy owes 


these capacities and advantag 
and the inordinate power she pos- 
sesses; Were she to abandon 
her system, and adopt that of A- 
dam Smith, she could noé fail, in 
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The annals of legislation and 





a few years, to be reduced to a revenue cannot produce a stron- 
level with Spain and Portugal. Se? contrast between the most 
All her treasures would be profound policy y and its direct op- 
drawn away tothe East Indies, posite. 
Frence, Germany, &c. ‘Thus we see that Great Bri- 
Trusting to the gocd sense of tain. possessing machinery which 
our fellow- citizens, for uly increases her powers ef manu- 
weighing the great mass of imr facturing atthe rate of two hun- 
portant facts presented to their derd for one, does not refy on 
view, we shall close with acom- that fer the protection of her do- 
parison between the policy of mestic industry; but interposes 
Great Britain and that of the U- the powerfal shield of protribiti- 
nited States on a few plain and on and enormons duties, to pre- 


ell 
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simple points:— 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Prohibits the im- 
portation of cali- 
coes, silks, threads, 
ribands, velvets, 
even from her own 
dependencies. 


She imposes a 
duty of 85 per cent 
ad valorem on va- 
rious articles of 
cotton, the produc- 
tion of those depen- 
dencies. 


She imposes a 
duty of 79 percent 
al valorem on 
earthenware. 

She imposes a 
duty of 1424 pers 
cent on leather 
manufactures, 


COMPARISON 
BRITISH DU TIES. 


Woolen cloths, 
RPervard Wtc aanal 


THE VU. STATES 
Prohibit no ma- 
nufactured articles 
whatever, however 
great the capacity 
of our citizens to 
supply ther. 

They admit ail 
cotton fabrics, of 
every denominati- 
or. from  Great- 
Britwin and her de- 
nendencies, and 
any other part of 
he globe, at. 274 
per cent. 

Although — they 
could supply them- 
selves superabun- 
dantly with earth- 
enware, they admit 
it at 22 per cent!!! 

They admit lea- 
ther manufactures 
at 53 per cent. 


CONTINUED. 

U. Ss DUTIES, 
OF ’ i 

<2 per cent ad va- 


ee 
a 


serve them from danger; while 

the United States, w hic h had, at 
he close of the war, a great num- 

ber of important and extensive 
manufacturing establisments, and 
invaluabie machinery, erecied 
and advantagecasly employed 
during its continuance, and al- 
tho uch blessed by a bounteous 
feaven wilh a boundless capaci- 
ty for such estabiishments, have, 
for want of adequate protection, 
suffered a large portion of them 
to go todecay, and their proprie- 
tors to be involved in ruin, the 

helpless victims of a misplaced 
reliance on that protection. 


The comparison might be pur- 
sued toa very great extent: but 
we trust there is enough stated, 
to enable our fellow-citizeus to 
account for the prostrate situation 
of our affairs. No two nations 
ever carried on intercourse on 
terms more entirely destitute of 
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zens on the banks of the Misseu- 
ri are clothed with fabrics manu- 
fectured in flindsstan, while 
thousands of useful men, women 
and childven, capable of furnish- 
Ing svpeticr goods, at equal 
prices, are lilerally pining in 
wretchedness, in our towns and 
cities, for want of employment, 
and many of them driven to men- 
dicity, to suppert a miserable 
existence! and while our country 
is impoverished, and its wealth 
extausted, to support the manu- 
facturers of the East ludies and 
every part of Europe. And 
why (let us solemnly ask) does 
this lamentable state of things 
exist? Because, in the language 
of Adam Smith, “foreign coun- 
tries can Jurniah us with commo- 
ditties cheaper than we ourselves 
cun make them,’ and we have 
thought it “better to pay for them, 


rests the high responsibility of 
regulating the career of nations, 
paticularly ‘n their infancy or 
youth. "Chis isa duty which an 
enlightened or honest legislature 
will never neglect. 

We trust. therefore, that a 
calm and candid observation of 
the fatal consequences of acept- 
ing the doctrines of Adam Smith 
as well as of the transcendent 
benefits, public and private, re- 
sulting from the English system, 
which isin undeviating hostility 
with that of the doctor, will 
serve to display the tue policy 
which this country ought te pur- 
sue, in order to fill the high desti- 
ny which appears allotted to her 
in the course of human events; 
and induce the legislature of the 
union, to devote that attention to 
the protection of domestic indus- 
try, without which the United 


with some part of the produce of States can never hope to be real- 


our own industry!” 

On the subject of drawbacks, 
we forbear to descant; as that 
part ofthe English system is in 
operation in the United States. 
very prudent merchant, far- 
mer or planter,commencing his 
career of business, will na- 
turally enguire into the plans 
acted on by those engaged in si- 
milar pursuits, before he deter- 
mineson hisown. Those dic- 
tated by wisdom, tested by lon 
experience, and attended with 
success, he will study as rules 
by which to regulate his conduct. 
Lhose emanating from folly, 
Sinister views, or empiricism, he 
will regard as beacons to warn 
him to beware. 

This conduct, indisputably 
Wise in private life, is imperious- 









ly indpendent, or to enjoy that 
degree of prosperity and happi- 
ness which God and nature have 
placed within their grasp; and 
which cannot be neglected with- 
outa most culpable dereliction 
of our duty to ourselves and our 
posterity, on whom the folly or 
wisdom of our councils will ope- 
rate when we are cousigned to 
the peaceful grave. 
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REFLECTIONS ON WAR. 
No. LIl. 


The early christians gave a prac’ ‘cal 





comment on those passages of the 
Sacred writings which relate to nonre~ 
sistance, that ought to settle for ever the 
controversy among christians. 

The primitive believers enjoyed ad- 
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descended to succeeding ages. They 
had access to the same inspired writ- 
ings that wehave. They had opportu- 
nities of personal intercourse with 
Christ, and his immediate followers, 
who were notdeficient in explaining 
to their understandings, every difficulty 
which could possibly occur. ‘To pro- 
pagate the great truths of the gospel, 
To 
this they devoted themselves with un- 
They 


had a perfect knowledge of th con. 


was the business of their lives. 


examnled diligence and zeal. 


tion of the converts, and wherever a 
lack of knowledge, or a misconcention 
was discovered, they failed not to ex- 
pound the doctrines more perfectly, 
and, as the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles expressed it, “declare the whole 
counsel of God.”? Some of the Aposties 
lived through the first century.— They 
6aw the doctrines they preached, sptead 
over the countries then known to the 
civilized world—bringing Jews and 
Pagans, Philosophers and Barbarians jn- 
to a union of sentiment and similarity 
ofconduct. And as the growth of the 
society suggested new views, or the 
measures or policies of governments 
came into collison with their tenets,their 
pastoral care was exerted, and the 
treasures of their counsels, unfolded. 
Under this watchful guardianship, by 
Which every possible ambiguity or 
doubt could be at once removed, ata 
period too when every separate article 
of the christian creed, was to be sea]- 
ed with the blood of martyrs.—At 
such a period, and surrounded by such 


“icumstauces, the Christian Church 
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117 
maintained the unlawfulness of var. 
Nor was this particular tenet given 
up, till a considerable progress had 
been made in that apostacy which subs 
sequently wrapped the church in darke 


ness. and corrupted the whole system 
These facts admit of 


of doctrines. 
ample proof. 

ihe christian writers to the end of 
te second century, and even into th 
third. concured in the belief of the 
unlawfulness of war, and maintained 
that the prophecy of Isaiah tiat they 
shouid *beat their swords 


into mao ihe 


shares and their spears mito pre ung 
hooks—nation shal! not liftup s:ord 


against nation neither shall thee learn 
war any more,” was fulfilled su jar ae 


related to christians. 


Justin. Martyr who wrote in “he 
year 140, which was vot more tan 
30 or 10 years after the death ©° the 


beloved disciple John, considers war 
as unlawfal. and that the “Devil i: the 
author of all wars.” “hat the pro- 
phecy, (says he speaking of that deli- 
vered by Isaiah) is fulfilled you have 
good reason to believe, for we, who in 
killed one another, DO 


FIGHT With OUR 


times past, 
NOT NOW 
ENEMIES. 
Tatian, the disciple of Justin, in his 
oration to the Greeks, holds the sene 
timent of the unlawfulness of war. 
Clemens of Alexandria, who was 


cotemporary with ‘Tatian expresses 
himself decidediy against the lawful. 
ITe 
Christians as ‘“neaceasle” or “ follows 
ers of Peace,” as destinguished from 
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ness of war. denominates the 
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those who were engaged in military 
pursuits: and says that siiose who 
tvere the followers of peace, used none 
of the instruments of war.” 

Trenius, Bishop of Lyons, who was 
nearly or quite cotemporary with Jus- 
tin, says: “The christians have 
changed their swords and lances into 
tnetruments of peace and know not 


how to fight.” 

Turtullian says: “though the soldiers 
came to John, end received a certain 
form to be observed, and though the 
centurian believed, yet Christ, in dis- 
arming Peter, disarmed every soldier 
afterwards. And again: “€an a sol- 
dier’s life be lawful, when Christ has 
pronounced that they who live hy the 
sword, shall perish by the sword? Can 
one, who professes the peaceable doc- 
trines of the Gospel, be a soldier, 
when itis his duty not so much as to 
goto law?. And shall he who is not 
to revenge his own wrongs. be instra- 
mental in bringing others into cliains 
inprisonment, torment, death.” 

Ia referring to the prophecy of Isa- 
tah, that the weapons of war should 
be converted into instruments of 
peace, and applying it to the practice 
oe! the Christians, he Savs; “Deny 
Te 1at these are the things prophesied of, 
when you see what you see, or that 
they are things fulfilied when you read 

what you read. But if you deny nei- 
ther of these positions, thea vou 
confess that the prophecy h 


must 
as been 
accomplished, as far as the practice of 


every individual is concern, ed, to whom 


‘Cyprian, in his Epistle to Donatue, 
takes a view of such customs in hia 
own times, 2s he conceived to be re. 
pugnant to the spirit or the letter of 
the Gospel. In looking at war, which 
was one of them, he speaks thus: ‘Sup. 
pose thyself, says he, with me on the 
top of some very axalted eminence, and 
from thence looking down upon the. 
appearances of things beneath thee. 
Let our prospecttakein the whole hor- 
izon,ard tet us view, with the indif- 
fererce of persons not concerned in 
them, the various motions and agitations 
of human life. Thou wilt then, 1 dara 
say, have a real compassion for the 

ircumstances or mankind.and for the 
posture in which this view will repre- 
sentthem. And when thou reflectest 
upon their condition, thy thoughts will 
rise in transports of gratitude and 
praises to God for having made thy 
escape from the pollutions of the world, 
The things thou wilt principally ob- 
serve, willbe the highways beset with 
robbers, the seag with pirates, encamp- 
terrible 
forms of war and bloodshed. “Whena 


ments, marches, and all the 


_ 


single murder is committed, shall be 
deemed perhaps a crime: but that crime 
shall commence a virtue, when commit- 
ted under the shelter of publ% authori- 
ty, sothat punishmentis not rated by 
tie measure of guilt but the more enor- 
mous the size ofthe wickedness is, $0 
much the greater is the chance for 
impunity.” 


‘Lactantius, who lived some time 
afte 


atter aa Brian; in his treatise C oncern n- 
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iit tie True Worsnip of God, says: “It the unlawfuiness of war, was a 


van never be lawfal for righteous 

man to go to war, whose warfare is in 

tig teousness itself.” 
‘The names of Origen. Archelaus, 


Ambrose, and 
ra 


Cyril. may be added to those already 


Chrvsostom, Jerom, 


as the names of persons 
that it 


mentioned, 
who gave it as their opinion, 
was unlawful for Christians to go to 
war.’ 

Celsus, about the eud of the second 
century, wrote against the christian 
which 


that 


Oriven,. a 


Religion, and among the charges 
he brought forward, he asserted 
they refused to bear arms. 
distinguished ‘Christian write’, replied 
to Celsus, and acknowledge.l the truth 
that the 


christians did not bear arins, & vindica- 


of the charge: he admitted 
ted their refusal on the grounds of the 
unlawfulness of war. 

When Chrisanity was spread, not 
only through the Roman Empire, but in- 
to Asia & Africa, it cannot be supposed, 
that Celsus would have brought { 
ward this charge, if it had no foundati- 
onin fact. Nor can it be suppbsed tha 
Origen ‘would have admitted it as true; 
essecially as that particular trait in 
their character, rendered them in no 
small degree, obnoxious to the ven- 
geance of the Roman Emperors. 

Rome had risen to wealth, and to un- 
bounded Empire by the success of her 
arms; every natiun almost then known, 
had felt the effects of ler power and 
avarice, she was stimulated to maintain 
her military system, by the thirst for 
fame and power, and by se!f preservati- 


on, Uflence the christian doctrine of 


LANTHROPIS1. 
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ite 
charge 
ofthe most serious nature, 

But they cheerfully submitted both to 
the odium and tothe persecution which 
were consequent!y brought upon them- 
Itis true, as men, they felt the natural 
aversion to suffering, and endeavoured 
which were 


to remove tie aSPETSions 


cast upon them; they vindicated 


their ductrines anu practices from every 
charve which was founded on misrepre- 
sentation or falsehood: and not unfree 
> 

quently renresented ta the Emnperorg 
the wrongs and misrepresentations to 
which thew were exnosed. Hut when 
the doctrines which they bad received 


were made the grounds of reproach or 


of Corporal pubishinent, then it waa 
thatthey endured the suffering “and 


with a firmness 
And such 


under considerations 


despised the shame,” 
superior to human nature, 
was the case 
They avowed tiecir belief of the unlaw= 


fulnese, of war, and suffered for it. 
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Ag ericultural, 


As ihe time for raising vegeta- 
bles is now Approaching and ag 
they are frequently destroyed by 
insects of dierent. kinds, L would 
suggest for the experience of all 
those who may be disposed to 
save them, 2 remedy, that for a 
number of years experience has 
With me proved successfel. At 
any time when you find them like- 
ly to be intured, prepare stack 
lime,and in the morning, when 
they are wet witha heavy dew, 
dust ‘hem well with the lime and 
they will. be driven aw ay. 


Grapes, Melloas, Lr ish Potatues 
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and almost all kinds of vegeta- 
bles have been thus savea— 
those disposed to save early 
spring beans from the effects of 
frost, have only, when there has 
been a frost, over night, to wet 
them wellthe next merning be- 
fore sun-rise with cold water. 
A FARMER. 

Present Prices of Maryland 

Produce in the Baltimore .\ar- 
ket. 
Corn 52 cents 
Wheat, red 51 40 
White 4 50 
Rye 90 cents 
Oats 50 to 56 cents 
Beef, best. butciers 12 4-2 cents 
Mutton 10 do 
Fresh Pork 10 to 121-2 do 
Veal, best. 12 1-2 do 
Per quarter from the wagens St 
to 125 
Butter 37 1-2 cents 
Eggs 15 do 
Hay per ton $13 to 19 
Straw do 12413. 
im. Farmer. 
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Cotumsi1a, (S. C.) May 4, 

A hail storm, perhaps the 
most destructive, ever known in 
this state, passed through Fair- 
field district, on Sunday evening 
the 25th ult. destroying the crops 
of corn, cotton, and wheat, in its 
progress, and in some places 
throwing down and unroofing 
houses, and tearing up abun- 
dance of the stoutest trees of the 
forest by the roots. The hails 
were very large, and fell in such 
quantities, that when our infor- 
maut, who was one of the suf- 
ferers, left home on Thursday 
jJast, the fourth day after the 
storm, the hail st}i lay on the 
ground in many places, 6 or 8 in- 
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ches thick: the fruit and leaves 
were entirely beaten off the trees, 
andthe limbs of trees in many 
places almost literally pealed 
with the violence ofthe hail. Tn 
short. it is said that wherever it 
passed ia its greatest violence, 
not a vestige o' | )% growing crop 


of cora and cuoiton remains. 
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CUBA. 


We have seen a gentleman 
just arrived from Havana, in the 
Post Boy, who states, that Ad- 
miral Popham was at that place 
with 3 74°s and two frigates; that 
he was making arrangements 
with the governor for the trans- 
fer of the Island of Cuba, which 
itis reported had been ceded to 
the British government, and it is 
said, would be given up at the 
expiration of nine months. 

Our informant further states, 
tha! it was talked of generally in 
Havana, and believed by many, 
that a cession of Cuba to England 
had absolutely taken place; that 
private letters frow Jamaica ten- 
ded to confirm the roport—yet, 
that the inhabitants of that island 
did not appear to be inclined to 
change their yoke, but were 
warmly disposed to declare them- 
selves independent.—Sav. Rep. 
Sth inst. 

[A letter received in this city 6 
few days past, from a respectable 
merchant, confirms the above re- 
port, and further states that im- 
plicit faith was put inthe rumor 
when it was ascertained that it 





originated from a letier of the 
Spanish Ambassador at the Court. 


of Saint James, to his friend ip 
TYavanna. | 
Charleston Patriot. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


THE CONVENTION 


When some observations were 
made in the Philanthropist of the 
8th inst. on the proposition to call 
aconvention, no intention was 
entertained of exciting any thing 
likea pointed controversy. It 
was indeed expected that some 
discusion might take place, but 
that this would beconfined to the 
merits of the question, and be 
conducted with candour, anda 
just sense of propriety. 

Adirect attack however was 
made by the Editor of the Bel- 
moot Journal, who was replied to 
inthe Philanthropist of the 29th. 
A writer who calls himself Justus, 
has volunteered on behalf of the 
Editor of the Journal, and filled 
three columns and a half, with 
observations which he has chosen 
to make personal. Thus a con- 
troversy has been produced which 
was neither anticipated nor de- 
sired; and which J shall decline 
When the main question shall 
have been sufliciently elucidated, 
_ He commences the argumenta- 
tive part of his work, ( for it is 
not all argument,) by endea- 
vouring to prove that ‘a revi- 
sion, or an amendment would 
be nothing without alteration,” 
and that ‘‘an alteration is a 
change.” It must be acknow- 
ledged that the precise meaning 
of this writer is not very easily 
discovered, but from the man- 
ner of his arguments we are na- 
turally led to conclude that he 
Was endeavoring to prove that 
the words revise, amend, and 
change really did mean one and 
the same thing. And yet he 
tells us in the beginning, that 
the resolution of the Legisla- 
ture, “is express, that it is ne- 
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cessary cnly to amend. They 
have not thought a change ne- 
cessary, and have not submitted 


that question to the pesp) ” 
Here he admits the possi: "yy 
of an amendment, withoni 2 
change. WU he then was etica- 


vouring to prove that the ter a6 
are synonomous, it will b« «°- 
cessary for him to chang’ «:s 


argument, that is, to thro. it 
away and make a new «1. 


But perhaps this was no: ‘ig 
intention. He might only 8 
that though the terms are diter- 
ent and express different actions, 
the powers necessary for tucse 
purposes are all to be exercised | 
at the same time. Aud to illus- 
trate his meaning, he adduces a # 
very familiar example of * 2] 

man empowered to use. lend, or & 
sell a particular book.” And 
yet [conceive it would puzzlo® 
his ingenuity to use, lend, and} 
sell his book at the same time. 
Kut perhaps both these cone 
structions are wrong. His means 
ing might be, that these powerg 
are to be used, one ata time; 28% 
occasion may call for, and to be 
subject to a discretion existingy 
some where. This is exactly 
what [ have contended for, fro1 
the first: and that discretion, in 
my apprehension belongs to they 
PEOPLE. The declaration o 
Independence tells us that +i 
belongs to the people to alteg 
or abolish their forms of Go 
verninent:”’ which cannot b 
true if they do not possess sucl 
a discretion. | 

But he supposes that it woul 

be extremely perplexing an 
embarrasing to a convention t 
act ona distinct proposition. 

That it would be beneath thi 














diznity of such a body, to set 
down to muxe a particular a 
meadmeat, which the wants of 
he ocople had suggested, andthe 
votes of the people had deter- 
mined. tle represents the case, 
in one paragraph, as so intricate 
as to battle the wisdom of the 
state: and in another as soa siim- 
Pi. ple as to be beneath notice. As 
m reictes tothe first, [ can disco- 
RM ver no possible occasion for em 
biveosment if the members could 
he satistied to act within their 
BR pow evs, and introduce nothing 
tiat clashed with their insiruc- 
Jons. But it would be per- 

ing in the extreme. if some 
Oe faeovtte proect should not be 


ie is .oded in the propositions sub- 
: “i to ther notice. He con- 


act 43, 


psiders the call of a convention 
isa ‘mere useless perade.”? nn. 
Meiess they were invested with 
power fo Go something more 
jthan is necessary, if they please. 
‘Phat they would be “mere. scri- 
teners,” af they could not de- 
¢lise to make the amendments 
or waieh they were convened, 
and do something else that the 
people had not thought of. 

Itis lo be regreited that the 
Mdvocate for these principles 
nought proper to shrink form the 
iew of the public, and hide him- 
elf under a ficticious name. Let 
iim, to use his own phraseology, 
‘come outlike a man,” and let us 
now who he is, if we are to re- 
iin ignerant. of the objects he 
-aimingat, he aversion which 
e maniests to emigrants excites 
me curiosity. "The population 
a this side the river is composed 

three Classes. Aboriginese, 
Muizrants, anda race that has 
» rans vp, in the course cf 43 or 
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{Syears. It would be gratifying if 
he will only let us know whicti of 
these classes he belongs to. 
From his manner of conveying 
his ideas, Lam sure he is not one 
of the first. And he is so well 
acquainted with tae reports avd 
journals of the /ouse that [ hard- 
iy suspect him of betag a mere 
hoy. Andif he isan emigrant 
himself, it is curious that he 
should gramble se much about an 
emigrant’s meddling with the 
subject. 

But to proceed, we are inform: 
ed that Governors Worthington 
and Brown have recommeaded a 
convention; and that a majorily 
of the house of represeutatives, 
liave twice veted fer it. And it 
was gravely suggested that *this 
aught to haye weight with think- 
ing men, When their own oppor- 
tunities to make up an opinion 
have not been very superior.” 
Superior to what? why the oppor- 
tunities of our governors and 
lesislators. The simple mean- 
ing of this, is, that the great mass 
of the people, are not to presume 
to Investigate the subject, and 
form an opinion for themselves. 

But he goes onstill further. 
“Tie fcels (says this writer. speak - 
ing of the Editor of the Philon- 
thropist) no indecorum in setting 
down amoug us a mere stranger, 
and insinuating, pretty directly 
too, that Govevnors Worthington 
& Brown, and two thirds ef the 
general Assembly are brooding 
projects hostile to the civil and 
religious rights of the people, 
and to the security of property.’ 
Such on attempt at misrepresen- 
tation is worse than uncandid, 
T had suggested that by an un- 
limited privilege to model our 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST. * 
constitution, “every polilical introduce changes in the coi 
stitution which had never beei 


blessing we enjoy, might possi- 
bly be “blasted—that it is that 
instrument which guaranties our 
civil and religious liberiy—the 
security of our persons and the 
peaceable posessions of our pro- 
perty, and therefore we cught to 
approach it with caution, and 
with a distinct knowledge of 
what we are about todo.” And 
in discussing the doctrine of coms 
mi(ting to a convention, unneces- 
sary powers; and of placing our 
most valuable institutfons, and 
the particular amendments which 
experience might dictate, beyoud 
the reach or the control of the 
people, I queried if such a prin- 
ciple or practice **would be con- 
genial to the principles of _ re. 
publican government? or whe- 
ther it would be not a dangerous 
aristocracy? or might not possibly 
resultin a downright despotism?” 
Finding it rather inconvenient to 
meet these observations with ar- 
guments, and supposing that to 
give them an ill name, might 
very possibly auswer the purpose 
of a refutation, and would be 
much easier, he calis it, a direct 
“insinuation that Worthington 
and Brown, and the legislature 
are brooding projects hostile to 
civil and religious liberty, &c.’ 
A good cause needs no such sub- 
terfuge, and a “candid” oppo- 
nent would never have thought 
of such misrepresentation. 

In short the scope of the re- 
marks of Justus seems to be this, 
that a conveation should be in- 
Vested with other powers than 
those which are sufficient, for the 
objects for which they were con- 
Vened. Or in othee words that 
they should have the power to 


brought to the view of the peo-- 
ple. And that it is a sort of 
treason for common people to 
meddle “with public measures, 
or to dissent from the opinions 
of our Governors and Legisia- 
tors. ‘The latter is tbe subject of 
his philipicks, the former, the 
aim of his arguments. 

To illustrate the propriety of 
which a simple case will be suffi- 
cient, and wtll couniervail a ve- 
lume of quibbles and declama- 
tions, ket us suppose that 
some insupportable defect is 
found in the constitution. That 
the business for example I the 
supreme court has accumulated 
so much that it is totally impos- 
sible for the ebyects for which 
that court was instituted, to be 
obtained. ‘Phat the pressure is 
so severely felt that the Go- 
vernor and Legislature should 
recommend, and the people de- 
termine to. calla convention te 
remedy this defect. It being 
understood that no other parts 
of the constitution are to be «dis- 
turbed. ‘Phe convention is con- 
vened: what is their business? 
‘To make the amendment calied 
for. ‘No such thing.” Justus will 
> tellus that they have to revise, 
amend, or change the constitu- 
tion according to their awn dis- 
cretion. And it they pleased 
hey might pass aver the Judi- 
clary system without notice, 
and employ themselves in a- 
bridging the right of suffrage, 
prescribing new terms for ad- 
mitting ‘“ewlcrants” to the pre- 
vileges of Citizens, or devising 
ways for obtaining a creater 
commend of labor, cr any other 
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do-oject that accorded with their give our reasons for objecting to 
mewn individual views. But in the proposition. No—it belongs de 




















thhis case it must be admitted to the “paltry feelings of bigotry” our 
that they would not be the ser- or something no better, to frown | ma 
yants of the people. men into silence when they cus! 
They would not be the repre- ought to investigate. But no- cus 

sentutives of the people. ‘ihe thing like this will ever be mii 
supreme power would be wrest- found in Worthington and ing 
ed from the community end Brown. ‘They would = rather Sir 
placed ina privileged order of promote, than suppress a deve- thie 

men, andgas long as it lasted, it lopement of the tendencies and pos 
would be a genuine Aristocracy. consequences of every measure and 
“Surely this was never intend. which involves the happiness of | gle 

ed.” In fact, we dare not give the state: and at the same time age 

the constitution a construction remain themselves open to con- boa 
that would violate the first pain- viction. alsc 
ciples of Republican Govern- to conclude, it is acknow- for 

mc at. ledge by Justus, that “a change ing 

L had almost forgotten to or amendment only is coniem- tem 

notice one argument which was plated:—that the great fudamen- ing 

brought forward with great con- tal doctrines are not tobe dis- ing 

fidence. It is that ‘a convention tured.” AndI contend that if rica 

would be chosen from the peo- this de the case, the Convention dar 

pie,” an? ifthey adopted dan- ought not to have the power to con 

Pserers orinciples “they could disturb them. “The constitution ed 

not ve certain but they might be- imposes no obligation on us to mit! 

ee come the victims.” «Tha: the give them such a power, and — felt 

y= people would consign them to hope that we shall not. I fe 

7 disgrsce.” ‘and there could not vs — eng 
4 be a motive to build upa system § SPEECH OF TALLMADGE. find 
: | repugnent to the wishes and feel- > , laws: 
- ings of the people.” The history J” the debate on “the bill for ing 
j of mankind, and indeed the his- authorising the People of the the 
| tory of any nation we please to Territory of Missouri to form haw. 
P select willstan! as a lasting re- @ Constitution and State Go- Vile 
futation of this argument, and [ vernment. and for the admis- | the 
if shall therefore pass on without  80n of the same into the ed | 
a any other. Union.” | is tl 
X If Governors Worthington (Continued from Page 102-/ Valu 
P and Brown, and the general As- Sir, this is a subject upon opin 
@ sem ly, have thought that a con- which I have great feeling for bety 
+ vention with uniimitted powers the honor of my country. Ina | mas 
4} would be proper, they certainly former debate upon the [llinois S 
a feel no objection against an in- constitution, L mentioned that | take 
vestigation of the subject by the our enemies had drawn a_pic- | odio 

pcople, to enable them to vote ture of our country, as holding ent 

with propriety. Nor can they in one hand the Declaration of shal 

eel themszlves implicated if wo independence, and with the o- men 
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her brandishing a whip over 
our affrighted slaves. I then 
made it my boast that we could 
cast back upon England the ac- 
cusittion, and that she had com- 
mitted the original sin of bring- 
ing slaves into our country. 
Sir. T have since received, 
through the post office, a letter, 
post-marked in South Carolina, 
and signed “4 Native of En- 
glond,” desiring that, when I 
cain had occasion to repeat my 
boast against England, 1 would 
also state iiatshe had atened 
for her original sin, by establish- 
ing in her slave colonies a sys- 
tem of humane laws. amelorat- 
ing their condition, and provid- 
ing for their safety, while Ame- 
rica had committed the secon- 
dary sin of disregarding their 
condition, and had even provid- 
ed laws by which it was not 
muiler to killa slave. Sir, I 
felt the severity of the reproof; 
I felt for my country. J have 
enquired on the subject, and I 
find such were formerly the 
laws in some of the slave-hold- 
ing states; and that even now, in 
the state of South Carolina, by 
law, the penalty of death is pro- 
viied for steuling a slave, while 
the murder of a slave is punish- 
ed by a trivial fine. Such, sir, 
is the contrast and the relative 
Value which is placed, in the 
Spinion of a slave-holding state, 
between the property of the 
master and the life of a slave. 
Sir, gentlemen have under- 
taken to criminate and to draw 
odious contrasts between differ- 
ent sections of our country—I 
shall net combat such argu- 
ments; I have made no pretence 
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sublect, either for myself or 
constituents; nor have b cast «| 
imputations on others. On the : 
contrary, 1 hold, that mankind . 
under like circumstances are 
alike, the world over. The vi- 
cious and unprincipled are con- 
fined to no district of country; 
and itis for this portion of the 
community we are bound to le- 
gislate. When honorable gen- 
tlemen inform us, we overrate 
the cruelty and the dangers of 
slavery, and tell us that their 
slaves are happy and contented, 
und would even contribute to 
their safety, they tell us but very 
little: they do not tell us, that, 
while their slaves are yappy, 
the slaves of some depraved and 
cruel wretch, in their neighbor- 
hood may not be stimulated to 
revenge, and thus involve the 
country in ruin. If we had to 
legislate only for such gentle- 
men as are now embraced with- 
in my view, a law against rob- 
bing the mail would be a dis- 
grace upon the nation; and, ae 
useless, | would tear it from 
the pages of your statute book: 
yet sad experience has taught 
us the necessity of such laws— 
and honor, justice, and policy, 
teach us the wisdem of legis- 
lating to limit the extension of 
slavery. 

Sir, in the zeal to draw sec- 
tional contrast, we have been 
told by one geutlemen, that gen- 
tleman from one district of coun- 
try talk of their religion and 
their morality, while those of 
another practice it. And the 
superior liberality has been as- 
serted of southern gentlemen 
over those ef the north, in all 
eg est my 
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hwins, for Bible and missionary 
tihisieties. Sie, [understand too 
thell the pursuitof my purpose 
‘to be decoyed and drawn off 
into the discussion of acollate- 
ral subject. L have no inelina- 
tion to controvert these asser- 
tions of comparative liberality. 
Although L have no idea they 
are founded in fact, yet, because 
it better suits the object of my 
present argumen!, & will, on 
this occasion, admit them to the 
fullest extent. And what is the 
result? Southern gentlemen, by 
their superior liberality in con- 
tributions fo meral institutions, 
gustly stand in the first rank, 
nud hold the first place in the 
brightest page of tl 
our couniry. Bat, turn over 
this peace. and what de you be- 
hold? You behold them con- 
tributing to teach the doctrines 
of Christianity in every quarter 
of the globe. You behold them 
legislafing to secure the igno- 

ance and stupidity of their own 
slaves! You behold them pre 
scribing, by law, penalties a- 
Balast the man that dares teach 
@ negro to read. ‘Such, sir, is 
the staiute law of the state of 
Virginia. [ir Dassett and 
sr. Tyler said that there was 
a0 such law in Virginia.] No, 
sir, said Mr. T. L have mis 
spoken myself; L ought to have 
said, such is the statute law of 
the state of Geergia. Yes, sir, 
while we hear of a liberality 
Which civilizes the savages of 
all countries, and carries the 
Gospel alike to the Hottentot 
and the Hindo, it has been re- 
aerved for the republican state 
of Georgia, not content with the 
eof its overseera. ta lesrige 
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late to secure the oppressio& 
and the ignorance of their 
slaves. (he man who there 
teaches a negro to read is liable 
toa criminal prosecution. ‘The 
dark benighted beings of all 
creation profit by our liberality’ 
——save those on our own plan- 
tations. Where is the mission- 
ary who possesses sufficient 
hardihood to venture a residence 
to teach the slaves of a planta- 
tion? Here is the stain! Here 
is the stigma! Which fastens 
upon the character of our coun- 
trey; and which, in the appropri- 
ate language of the gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Cobb.) all 
the waters of the ocean cannet 
wash out; which seas of blood 
can only tale away. 

Sir, there is yet another, and 
an important point ef view tn 
which this subject ought to be 
considered. We have been told 
by those who advocate the ex- 
tension of slavery into the Mis- 
sourl, that any atiempt to con- 
trel this subject by legisla- 
ion Is a Violation of that faith 
and mutual confidence upon 
which our union was formed 
and eur constitution adopted. 
Vhis argument might be consi- 
dered plausible, if the restriction 
was attempted to be enforced a- 
gainst any of tue slave-holding 
states, which had been a party 
in the adoption of the Consti- 
tution.—But it can have no re- 
ference or application to a new 
district of country recently ac- 
quired, and never contemplated 
in the formation of the govern- 
ment, and not embraced in the 
mutual concessions and declared 
faith upon which the Constitu- 
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(ition provides, that the Repre. 
sentatives of the several states 
to this House shall be accord 
jag to their numbers, tocluding 
three Jjifths of the slaves in the 
yespective states. ‘This is an 
jmporiwoat Benefit yielded to the 
glaye-holding states, as one of 
the mutual sacrifices for the U- 


nicon. Qn this subjeet, E consi- 
dev the faith of the Union 
piedged, and [never would 


attempt ceercive manumission in 
slavcholding state. 
{To be Continued. ) 
Ll eeeiatieirrmeeticdaiataead 
The number of vills printed 
every day atthe Bank of f ngland, 
is stated at 30,000:—We believe 
yone are re-issued, afier being re. 








turned, The cost of engraving 
must be great—for it is said not 


more than 6000 impresions can be 
struck on one copper. plate, 


ProM THE FeperaL GazetTre 
atract from a letter dated tug 
usta, Ga. May 9th, 1819. 

We have recently been mena- 
eed with a reviyal of the’ horrors 
of St. Domingo; a conspiracy ha. 
ving been discovered on Wed- 
nesday morning last, which in 
volved the destruction of the city, 
and the massacre of its inhabi. 
tants. Providentially, however, 
it has been nipt in the bud, and 
will there, doubtless, terminate, 

‘he plan had been nearly matu- 
red, and its execution was to 
have been effected on the night of 
Wednesd: av last. but fortuna ately, 
through the fears or the fidelity of 
one of the negroes to whom it had 
heen submited, it was discl sed 
by him in time for its frastration. 
T attended the trial Yesterday 
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this diabolical pot, and was 2s- 
tonished and shocked atthe doy 


i, 


lope: ment which there took tri Loe, 


‘he circumstances of the con- 
spiracy as deposed to and fully 
corroberated by alt the witnesses 
(blac k) were the: Phat they y 
were to have iad ee in the 
precincts ef the town a little after 
the close of day, whence seperate 
bedies were to be deiecred to 
different parts of the town, some 
with the yiew of breaking open 
the stores, designated as contain- 
ing fire-arms; amongst which — 
presume ours Was one; others 
were to have secured the powder 
magazine and cutawas the bridge 
which connects the city with 
South Carolina, as also the boats 
lying at the wharves, whilst o- 
thers again were to have fired 
the city in various places; after 
which, and during the alarm of 
the inhabitants, they were to 
have collected and commenced 
their further horrible proceed- 
ings. You will be astonished, 
no doubt, that such a plan snouts 
have becn originated, and siore 
sothat it should have been pro- 
gressing for upwards of a mouth, 
but such are the general facts, 
tho’ more fully detailed during 
the trial; such indeed was the 
unyarnished evidence 6f all the 
Witnesses, and such withal the 
corroborating testimony cf each, 
neither having bad any ccommu- 
nication with the others since the 
discovery, that the jury. returned 
a verdict of guilty in a very few 
moments after they retired. 
From the lateness of the hour the 
court have deferred theirsentence 
until Monday, on which day the 
remainiag live who were earesied 
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NOVICK, To THE Cirizens oF 


 y son V "illiam Thompson, MO UNTPLEASANT, 


Y= alad of about 16 yearsold, AND THE PUBLIC. 
left me on the 13th of last month; 
his objects and the route which 
he took are both unknown. He 
is small of his age, spare face, 
and light hair: had on when he 
7) left home, a wool hat pretty much 
7) * worn, a fulled linsey drab colored 
*) ‘coat, cut plain, a striped linsey 
>) wreistcoat, and a pair of new, 
“walnut colored linsey trowsers. 
|| Avy information respecting him 
fowarded to the post office at 
Mountpieasant, will be received 
as a singular favor; and the Ed- 
|) itors of Newspapers will perform 
>) ,an actof humanity by giving the 
7) forgoing an insertion in their 
respective papers. 


JO=HUA THOMPSON. 


reply tothe Notice of Wil- 
liam L. Robison, published 
in the Philanthropist of the 8th. 
of April last, by stating that I 
have published nothing in s:xid 
paper concerning said William, 
which was either false or unfouns 
ded. Thold my self responsi- 
ble for any false or unfounded 
publication which I may give. 
And we all know that we live in 
aland of laws. [ regret that 
self defence should cause me to 
hurt the feelings of any person, 
but if called on properly, FE shall 
not fail to act. 
I shall decline any further dis- 
cussion on this subject in the 
puolic prints. 




















ape vibe THOMAS EMORY. 
. = _ a = Mountpleasant May 27th. 7. St, 
tA i. @: ; ee 4 = Sas — - 
Ziel non fiumaneée re pee 
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